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Seventy years of the history of Norwegian literature are surveyed in this B mercha 


volume, not in “outline” form but through a carefully chosen series of twenty- reventt 

one short stories representative of the work of eighteen writers: Bjérnson, 

Kielland, Lie, Garborg, Bull, Skram, Krag, Hamsun, Kinck, Falkberget, oe 

Duun, Egge, Scott, Fonhus, Bojer, Hilditch, Aanrud, and Undset. Translations yr 
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Sweden’s Best Stories 
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The stories selected for this book include representative works by Topelius, & Tou 


Strindberg, Ahlgren, Geijerstam, Levertin, Selma Lagerlof, Heidenstam, Hall- ae 
strom, Pelle Molin, Albert Engstrém, Soderberg, Siwertz, Bo Bergman, Anna but . 
Lenah Elgstrém, Nordstrém, and Marta af Sillén. Translations by Charles of the 
Wharton Stork and Velma Swanston Howard. With an Introduction and bio- interes 


graphical notes by Hanna Astrup Larsen. it 
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The authors chosen for presentation in the Danish survey are Hans Christian 
Andersen, Sten St. Blicher, Schandorph, Goldschmidt, Drachmann, J. P. Jacob- 
sen, Pontoppidan, Herman Bang, Karl Larsen, Wied, Johannes V. Jensen, 
Andersen-Nex6, Skjoldborg, Séiberg, and Gunnarsson. With an Introduction 
and biographical notes by Hanna Astrup Larsen. 
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Sale at The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


Bookstores 25 West 45th Street New York City 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


nu LANDMANDSBANK ON 

wi Economic OvTLOOK : 
) In a general review of the financial and com- 
Pmercial situation in Denmark the Landmands- 
bank of Copenhagen finds that there has been a 
gradual improvement along most lines during the 
frst half-year of 1930. Taking the first four 
months, the foreign trade totalled 1,119,000,000 
Hkroner, and during that same period the customs 
S revenue amounted to 37,700,000 kroner, or an in- 
hcrease of nearly 7,000,000 kroner over the same 
period last year. A very noticeable increase took 
nlace in savings bank deposits. While commercial 
activity has increased, the same cannot be said 
about shipping. The cause for this is attributable 
to the economic situation elsewhere, as Danish 
Pmerchant ships ordinarily find their greatest 
revenue in foreign transit. 

ReorcaANizep BerGen Crepir Bank 

Gives Gooo Account oF ITSELF 

Since its reorganization in the fall of 1928 the 
Bergen Credit Bank has forged steadily ahead, 
as was shown at the recent annual meeting of the 
hoard of directors. The balance sheet shows a 
surplus of 988,541 kroner of which 5 per cent 
went to the stockholders in dividends. Deposits 
at the time of the meeting were 44,004,028 kroner 
and cash on hand, including amount in Norges 
Bank, was 4,800,796 kroner. 


Dominant Postrion oF KREUGER 
& Torn SecuritIEs 

Not only in Sweden, the home country of the 
kKreuger & Toll financial and industrial activities, 
hut abroad, as for instance in London, the position 
of the company’s securities constitutes one of the 
interesting features in circles devoted to the 
world’s money interests. In the London Econo- 
nist, it is stated that the Swedish Match Company, 
‘s well as the other Kreuger & Toll activities, 
‘ppear in the best position to meet a lengthy 
world trade depression should such a condition 
arise. It is believed, according to the editor of the 
Feonomist, that in spite of high tariff walls the 
Swedish Match Company will find a way to main- 
tin its position and even increase its profits. 

In the Swedish newspaper Nya Dagligt Alle- 
honda the same optimistic tone prevails. In re- 
tard to the shares of the International Match 
‘orporation, the editor points out that their 
resent rate brings the yield up to nearly 6 per 
tent, and that with its profit reserve of $70,000,- 
") the dividend will be maintained. 


hrerare Issues Brrore AMERICAN 

ANKERs’ AssoclaTION 

ae financing is now so world-embracing 
> any important action taken by the American 


Bankers’ Association in their annual meetings 
as its repercussion almost everywhere. For this 
wa interest attaches to the Cleveland 
wad ob early in October, when the question of 
ail _ and group banking is to be dis- 
ree ay Varjous angles. A tax conference is 

0 be held on the controversial issues that 


have arisen from proposals to amend the Federal 
statute relating to the taxation of national banks 
by the states. Protection of banks against crimi- 
nals, bank failures, and unsatisfactory earnings re- 
sulting from changing economic conditions are 
also on the program for discussion. 


SwepisH Economist Discusses ProBLeM 
oF War AND Its EFFECT 

In the Index, published by Svenska Handels- 
banken of Stockholm, the noted economist, Pro- 
fessor Eli F. Heckscher, has an important article 
in which he aims to show that where at the out- 
break of the World War the belief obtained that 
limitation of econcmic resources would constitute 
a decisive obstacle to a lengthy struggle, all such 
calculations went by the board. The writer feels 
that this should le the reason for a serious study 
as to the real cause of war, and that the lowering 
of the standard of living without any overwhelm- 
ing hardships to the populations involved fur- 
nished a key to the situation. 


NorweGIan PersonaL Tax AssesSMENT 
Reveats Bic Prorrrs in WHALING 

As the leading whaling port of Norway, Sande- 
fjord is also the hsme of the biggest tax payer 
engaged in the whaling industry, Anders Jahre, 
whose perscnal tax is based on a fortune of 934,- 
000 kroner. Next to him comes Hans Sperre with 
797,000 kroner and whose tax payment is based on 
an income of 150,000 kroner. 


Wortp Bank’s Firsr STATEMENT 
on Assets AND LIABILITIES 

In its first monthly statement the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements gave its balancing of ac- 
counts at approximately $211,229,728. Of the $300,- 
000,000 Young plan loan the bank has already 
distributed $213,000,000. This amount has been 
divided among Germany, France, Yugoslavia, 
Italy, Great Britain, and Portugal. Attention is 
called to the fact that only 6 per cent of the 
bank’s assets are invested at longer time than six 
months. The American officials, President Mc- 
Garrah and Vice-president Fraser, also stress the 
fact that the deposits of the central banks already 
equal the reparations account. The word repara- 
tions does not once appear in the whole statement, 
indicating, according to bankers, the business 
nature of the institution, where the term “special 
deposits” is employed instead. 


Stockuoitm Rear Estate Company 
A PROFITABLE INSTITUTION 

The Stockholm real estate concern, the “Fastig- 
hets A. B. Hufvudstaden,” one of the subsidiaries 
of the Kreuger & Toll Company, owns property 
in the capital and leading provincial cities which 
yields about 6,840,000 kronor in annual rentals. 
The net profit of the company for the past year 
was 1,540,000 kronor, paying 8 per cent in divi- 
dends to stockholders. During the past year the 
company acquired 6 more freehold properties 
bringing the total up to 91 properties. Its assets 
and liabilities balance at 47,650,000 kronor, an in- 
crease of more than 4,000,000 kronor since 1928. 

Juxtus Morirzen. 
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Central Hanover maintains resident represen- Pe 
tatives in London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires ' 
and Sydney. It numbers thousands of banks in 
foreign countries throughout the world among in 
its correspondents. ; 
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From contact with these sources and from its It 















own large foreign business the foreign credit 
files of Central Hanover are being constantly 
enlarged and brought up to date. 


This foreign credit information is always 
available to bankers and business men through- 
out the country. 
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THE REVIEW AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


Guraur Hertzman-Ericson is a well F 


known author whose novels and_ short 
stories are popular in Sweden. She is 
also active in public life, as editor and 
pacifist. Mrs. Hertzman-Ericson was the 
representative of the Review at the dedi- 
cation of the Ansgar Church on Midsum- 
mer Day. To the right is reproduced the 
portrait of Carl Eldh whose sculptures 


ornament the new Ansgar Church. 


The other contributors have appeared 
in the Review before. JonceEN Buxpauv’s 
original interpretation of St. Olav’s 
character was a leading feature in our 
July Number. . . Macnuiitp Opwin, the 
wife of Jorgen Bukdahl, herself a Nor- 
wegian by birth, contributed to the same 
number a short article on Skougum, the Tue Scurpror, Cart Exon 


home of Crown Prince Olav and _ his 


family, which is now being re- 
built after the fire. Her article 
on Astrup was written shortly 
after the retrospective exhibi- 
tion of the artist’s work in 
Oslo, but has been held for 
lack of space. . . Chief Fores- 
ter Pout LorentTzeEN, presi- 
dent of the Danish Folk Dance 
Society, appeared for the first 
time in the June Number with 


an article on the Rebild Park. 


Setr Portrarr, Wooncut sy NIKOLAI ASsTRUP 
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St. Ansgar’s Church 


On Midsummer Day this year the Primate of Sweden, assisted by 
high church dignitaries, in the presence of the King and royal 
family, dedicated a church on the spot where the Apostle to the 
North landed eleven hundred years ago. With the coming of Ansgar, 
two hundred years before St. Olav fell at Stiklestad, began the 
christianizing of the North. 


By Guru HEertzMAn-ERIcson 


LEVEN HUNDRED years ago a young man and his com- 
kK. panion landed on the island of Bjork6n in Lake Malaren in 

Sweden with the purpose of preaching Christianity in the 
North. It was a daring enterprise, because the Northmen were 
known to be fierce and wild in disposition. The young monk, whose 
name was Ansgar, had already experienced this. On his way to the 
inhabitants of Svealand, the Svear, and to their town Birka, he was 
overtaken by pirates, who not only robbed him of all his belongings 
and of all the gifts that he brought with him, but who also took from 
him forty missals and manuscripts that were intended for use in 
the Mass. 

Lake Milaren has many islands, islets, and sounds whose shores 
are bordered with woods. The eye is caught by luminous birch groves 
that sometimes stretch to the edge of the water in which the slender 
stems are mirrored. It is also captivating to contemplate the soft, 
fertile meadows strewn with wild flowers, and the powerful dark 
gray rocks sloping steeply into the waves. This is the way the small 
island of Bjérkén impresses one. It is located three Swedish miles 
west of Stockholm, and it possesses a unique collection of relics. The 
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excavations which started 
there as late as 1871, but 
which subsequently were 
carried on methodically. 
have convincingly proven 
the fact that at the daw, 
of Swedish history Birka 
was Sweden’s oldest town 
and the central point for 
extensive business trans- 
actions. 

Bjork6n’s ground rises 
now about fifteen feet 
higher above the sur 
rounding water than it 
did one thousand years 
ago, but the aspect of the 
shores is about the same 
as when Birka was great 
and powerful. The moun- 
tain which, to the sea- 
farer, seems to descend 
steeply into the water has 
the old and _ renowned 
name of Borg, which 

St. Ansoar. By Cart Exon means fortress; it was to 
begin with Birka’s sole 
means of defense. On the highest peak of this mountain the Saint 
Ansgar monument rises in the form of a cross. It was erected in 1834 
in connection with the one-thousandth anniversary of Ansgar’s arrival 
in the North, which anniversary had been celebrated five years earlier. 
Close to the monument, the inhabitants used in olden times to light 
the “Valborg-mass fires”; this fact is proven by the plainly scorched 
surface of the rock. From this rock there is a wide view over the lake 
and the surrounding islets, and from here the guards formerly 
watched for enemy sails that would predict fire and bloodshed. 

In spite of economic progress, Birka after two centuries was coll 
pletely devastated and levelled with the earth. It is only the vast burial 
grounds and the things found in them that tell us about the emer 
gence from barbarism that once took place here and the culture that 
followed. From several graves cruciform pendants have been dug 
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up, which undoubtedly are symbols of Christianity; but many Thor 
hammers have also been collected which show that a number of inhabi- 
tants defiantly held to the heathen religion. The contrast between the 
old heathen faith and the influence of the new religion was indicated 
more strongly by the presence side by side within Birka’s burial 
grounds of graves containing ashes and graves containing unburned 
skeletons. Heathen and Christian belief are illustrated by these 
different customs in the disposal of the dead. 

The burial grounds and the finds in them are the most reliable source 
of information regarding Birka and the customs of its people. In addi- 
tion to these finds, there is only a single written document to be re- 
ferred to, which gives a clear picture of that period of history. This 
manuscript is the so-called Rimbert chronicle which was written 
shortly after Saint Ansgar’s death by his pupil and successor, Rim- 
bert. The chronicle throws a bright light over one of the earliest. parts 
of Swedish history, and the information thus gathered has been added 
to through the excavations in Bjork6n’s ancient relic-filled ground. 

At the time when Ansgar landed in Birka there reigned a king 
whose name was Bjorn, and who received the two monks with benevo- 
lence. Ansgar was the envoy of the Emperor, and King Bjérn seems 
to have understood the significance of peaceful connections with 
foreign countries and to have recognized the important fact that visits 
by wayfarers and. messengers and their cordial reception added to 
Birka’s honor and glory. With the approval of all the inhabitants, 
he gave the monks permission to remain in the town and to preach 
Christ’s Gospel, and he granted liberty to all who so desired to accept 
the new faith. Many were converted and baptized and among them 
was Hergeir, governor of Birka and counsellor of the King. It is 
said of him that he served God most piously. He built a church on 
the land of his ancestors, which became the first known Christian 
edifice in Sweden. The mistress of the house, Frideborg, who was 
praised for her piety, also worked strongly for the new faith; she 
supervised an organization for aid of the poor. It was a fact of great 
importance and a credit to the inhabitants of Svealand, the Svear, that 
they had very few poor, and Frideborg consequently commanded that 
her daughter Katla should sell what she had received in a bequest and 
with the money thus obtained go to Dorestad in Holland in order 
to distribute it there for charitable purposes, which Katla did. 

After having worked among the Svear for one year and a half, 
Ansgar returned to his country. An archbishop’s see was founded in 
the town of Hamburg, which was to govern all the countries of the 
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ScENE AT THE DepDICATION or St. AwnsGAr’s CHAPEL 


North, and Ansgar was made its archbishop. He then traveled to 
Rome to obtain papal confirmation. Since, however, the pillar of the 
new church in the North, Hergeir, had passed away, the ancestral 
heathen religion revived, and Christian Masses were no longer said 
in Birka. Ansgar felt again God’s calling and started the second 
time for Birka, where he arrived after a sea voyage of twenty days. 
In spite of the opposition he encountered and the disturbances that 
occurred, he succeeded in insuring the stability of the little Christian 
congregation in Birka. The new king, whose name was Olof, gave 
him a site in the town on which to build a hall for prayer, and Ansgar 
himself bought a site with a house on it intended for the residence of 
the priest; this house became the first rectory of the Svear. 

Ansgar was not only one of the great missionaries of the Christian 
church, afire with zeal, courage, and self-sacrifice, but he was als 
an archbishop of considerable promise who fully measured up to his 
task of planning missionary work in the North. We owe the preserva- 
tion of his favorite prayer to his pupil Rimbert. It reads: “Were! 
found worthy, my God, I should beseech Thee to show me a single 
miracle, namely to make me by Thy grace a good man.” 
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Tue Kinc AND THE Crown PRINCESS AT THE DEDICATION 


In Sweden, at intervals, Ansgar’s name and his work have fallen 
into oblivion, but the memory of them has always revived. The way 
in which Christianity came to the Svear appeals to us; the faith was 
not forced upon them but was preached to them and was submitted 
to their reason; and this preaching was done with the approval of a 
free people and its king. The evangelical trait in Ansgar’s pious life 
appeals also. It is as if the veil that covered his figure for centuries 
were lifted to make him appear in radiant frankness and manly 
strength. 

It took, however, a long time before the Swedish Church recalled 
its indebtedness to the first Apostle to the North. The See of Uppsala 
isin possession of two printed missals preserved from the Middle Ages, 
but only in the one from the later period, dated 1513, does Ansgar’s 
hame appear among those of the saints. Gustaf Lindberg wrote in 
this connection: “The last mentioned of all saints in a Swedish calen- 
dar is the one who should be the first mentioned: Sweden’s Apostle, 
Ansgar.” 


Birka’s Governor Hergeir and his church are also worthy of remem- 
brance; Hergeir supported the first Christian parish in the country 
and was the first man on whose initiative a church was built in the 
North. This was the church that was erected through Ansgar’s 
preaching of the Gospel. 
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ARCHBISHOP SODERBLOM AT THE Door oF THE CHAPEL 


The idea of building a chapel on Bjérkén in Lake Milaren in com- 
memoration of Saint Ansgar was first given to Sweden’s archbishop 


by the head of the Salvation Army in Sweden, who himself was a 
Swede. The first of June, 1924, a committee was appointed to take 
charge of the matter. The architect, Professor Laurentius Israel 
Wahlman, became the creative force for carrying out the idea, and to 
him the above-mentioned committee, addressed itself. In October, 
1928, the Swedish bishops published an appeal for funds for the 
building of Saint Ansgar’s church on Bjérkén. In the appeal it is 
stated that “a chapel that is built in memory of the great Apostle of 
the North and of his work should be an interest shared by all Chris- 
tians in Sweden. The chapel will be available to all who respect its 
sacredness. This memorial church will offer, to the increasing number 
of pilgrims to Saint Ansgar’s island, a quiet retreat for private prayer 
and meditation and a place for service in common, and at the same 
time it will be useful to the population of the island.” 

Through this appeal an amount was collected which made it poss! 
ble to build the church and in 1930 Ansgar’s and Hergeir’s church 
appeared anew on Bjérkén’s historic ground. The church has, i 
spite of its small dimensions, a substantial appearance. It has the 
simple and monumental lines that seem to mark the change from @ 
heathen to a Christian temple. The architect has been very successful 
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Tue ARCHBISHOP AND BisHor RopHE 


in bringing out the old Northern traits of architecture. A new materi- 
al, so far unknown, was discovered for the building of the church, a 


kind of stone which is found stretching like a belt under the bed of 
Lake Milaren. This stone is of red color with stripes of a paler red. 
Professor Wahlman says of the stone that it gives one an impression 
of richness and strength. It was desirable that the temple accommo- 
date the great number of pilgrims to Bjérk6n. The architect. has 
solved the problem in a way which he expresses in these words: “The 
temple shall be like an altar of which the doors are opened at the 
solemn moment.” The bell has inspired the fundamental plan of the 
building; just as its sound may spread through the wide spaces below, 
in the same way whatever is going on in the church can be followed 
by the whole audience when the huge middle doors and side doors are 
flung open. 

The chapel’s light-colored walls are decorated with paintings by 
Professor Olle Hjortzberg and the artist G. Torhamn; and _ the 
figures sculptured by Carl Eldh add much to the beauty of the 
chapel. His artistic talent has perhaps never created a more beautiful 
work than the young and ideal figure of Ansgar. There is something 
of simplicity and at the same time of fullness in this statue. The 
artist has brought out the deep conviction of his faith and the spiritu- 
ality of the young monk; his face glowing with idealism, his beseech- 
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ing hands uplifted, for he is about to plant the wooden cross in Swe- 
den’s soil. The two figures at each side of the statue represent Her. 
geir and Frideborg. 

The textiles in Ansgar’s chanel make a gorgeous and brilliant im. 
pression. The attention is first caught by the antependium composed 
by Miss Agda Osterberg. It is in five different pieces attached to one 
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another by a network of golden thread, through which the green stone ' 
of the altar is visible. The different parts of the antependium are cho 
embroidered on reddish brown linen that is nearly covered by the bril- sta 
iiieeeeeiie > liant golden embroidery. In addi- } 5° 
' tion to the golden color, peacock | 
blue and some red have been used. § 
The clear blue fields between the }' 
brilliant gold make the antepen- | Th 
dium resemble a work of enamel. | (et 
On Midsummer Day this year | it, 
Saint Ansgar’s chapel was solemnly | pl 
dedicated. White ‘“Malar-boats” ] +} 
decorated with green leaves and | yo 
flags landed on Bjérkén’s shores; 
such an imposing fleet had perhaps | ,| 
never been seen there since the time s 
when Birka was a leading town of 1 
the North. One boat carried not |}. 
fewer than twenty-seven bishops, 
and on the two warships Hugin and ] y 
Munin King Gustaf and his retinue | ; 
arrived. The sun hid behind light | , 





Fawesors. By Cant Exp clouds which somewhat lessened the 
heat of the summer day; one long 
row of pilgrims after another wound up towards the temple, and its 
strange silhouette with the bell in the tower stood out against the sum- 
mer sky. There were about five thousand people gathered on the large 
meadow in front of the church, and outside its closed doors waited the 
Archbishop of ‘Sweden, in solemn vestments. When the King and his 
retinue had arrived, the Archbishop raised his crozier and rapped three 
times against the door, saying: “As, at this moment, I knock on the 
doors of Ansgar’s and Hergeir’s church, so in the same way 
may our life and longing always knock on the door of Heaven.” 
The Archbishop’s powerful voice could be heard far, and from his 
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pen Northern countenance radiated something of the frankness and 
sith that our thoughts connect with the first apostle to the North. 'The 
joors opened slowly and solemnly while the bell in the tower began 
to ring; the Archbishop then continued: “And as the doors to the 
durch now open, so may God in His mercy receive us in His peace.” 

While the King and his retinue took possession of their places, the 
choir from the Andreas Church intoned “Make Thou the doors high.” 
Standing on the steps leading up tothe church the Archbishop made the 
speech of dedication; he spoke about Saint Ansgar’s memory and about 
the one society that will remain as 
lng as humanity lives on earth, that 
i, God’s church and congregation. 
The Archbishop declared the temple 
dedicated and blessed all that was in 
it, the bell that rang, the organ that 
played, and the altar from which 
the praise of the Highest would re- 
sound in the future. 

The Archbishop officiated at the 
altar service assisted by bishops 
speaking all the Northern langu- 
ages, while the Pastor Primarius de- 
lvered the sermon. 

The King also spoke to the people 
from the church stairs. Thou old, 
Thou free, Thou mountain-high 
North, the national hymn, and j 
Stenhammar’s Sweden were sung, 
and the solemn act of inauguration 
came to an end. 

The boats departed from Bjérkén’s shores; the pilgrims were scat- 
tered in different directions deeply impressed with this day, carrying 
with them a lasting image of it. They had trodden the soil where their 
ancestors once did their work and lived their lives but where now only 
the rustle of the white birches was heard over the wide burial grounds; 
they had made to live again the memory of the man who considered 
himself a poor tool of God, but whose missionary work marked the 
victory of culture over barbarism and the change of the heathen cus- 
toms of the Northmen to ways more worthy of Christianity. 


Herceir. By Cart Evy 





Hardanger 


By Jorcen BuKpAHL 


ARDANGER! The name carries with it all the scenic 
His and wild enchantment of Norway, the contrast be- 

tween fjord and mountain, brightly glimmering birch-clad 
slopes and snow on the mountain sides. It is Norway’s most romantic 
fjord. Here Tidemand found subjects for his paintings; here are 
color contrasts which not only strike the vision but attune the mind 
to ecstasy. There is nothing menacing about it, as there is about the 
Sognef jord; it does not lie like a dead weight upon one’s spirit. The 
fjord is as mobile and capricious as human life itself; it embraces all 
stages from joy to sadness; it is a lyric poem, sometimes in ballad 
style, and sometimes dramatic, but the refrain is ever that of Werge- 
land’s poem: Beautiful Hardanger! 

As one sails into the fjord from the sea, the first that meets the 
eye is a group of small islands rising, gray and waveworn, above the 
water. Lonely islets they are, covered with heather, with the cry of 
gulls in the air,—little fairy-tale islands in the sun and wind, disap- 
pearing in a blue haze with the coming of twilight. The scene strikes 
a note in the mind as of a medieval ballad, a dedication, a promise that 
one is to meet beauty and decay, life and death, spring and eternal 
snow, the days of the sagas and our own time, and finally, at Sima- 
dalen at the head of the fjord, to see the battle of these two forces 
which keep up the jugglery of life and beauty. 

The outer portion of the Hardanger is broad and open. It has 
about it a hint of the unfamiliar, created by the nearness of the sea. 
There is something restless in its beauty—something impressionistic. 
This is Kinck’s country, the scene of all his novels of western Norway. 
As we sail further in, the f jord narrows. It is as if one could span its 
breadth. One has a feeling of intimacy and peace. It is the country 
of Jens Tvedt, whose humor always strikes the balance between life’ 
beauty and its decay and folly. 

Passing Eide, we soon come to Ulvik, a parish open to the sul. 
The crest of Voss towers high and broad above green slopes and above 
little mountain farms, which lie there like flecks of light in the dark 
forest. Further in, the mountains of Osa gleam in the sun. The Osa 
Fjord is narrow and dark, with precipitous mountains, their sides 
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covered with gray masses of loose stone, making treacherous footing 
for the climber. A gloomy silence broods over all. Here begins the 
drama and the tragedy which overcomes the idyllic beauty of the 
Hardanger Fjord. Now we sail into the Eidfjord and Simadal. That 
which has been idyllic becomes overwhelming, and beauty takes on a 
tone of perverse wildness. 

Before us shines Simadal surrounded by bare, precipitous moun- 
tains. Black and brownish gray, their naked rocky sides tower above 
their reflection in the blue waters of the fjord. Heavy, cheerless, and 
inaccessible they lie there, scarred by the glaciers of the ice age, 
warmed by the sun, cooled by the rain, hollowed out by landslides 
which have heaped up gray mounds of debris along the shore of the 
fjord. But the valley itself is beautiful and green, for all the wild 
desolation of the mountains. Simadal is fertile and in the spring it 
is ne mass of pink-blossomed fruit trees interspersed with the white 
snow of the wild cherry. Then it is full of a fine, tart fragrance, and 
of blue-green rivulets which come from the eternal winter of the 
mountains and play through the short, fragrant grass and under the 
trees. But when autumn flames over Simadal, and the leaves are 
flecked with rust and blood, when the autumn storms come from the 
desolate moors breathing cold and death, then the valley is still more 
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beautiful; then it shines and glows, then it smells of fire and decay. 


Then life is at stake; the valley will not die, but will live until the 
last traces of life are consumed in a golden flame and only ashes and 
desolation remain. When autumn flames over Simadal, heaven 
and hell are embattled on earth; then there is fire and storm until the 
colors pale, everything congeals and winter comes from the mountains 
and covers the valleys with snow, which lies as still and firm as though 
nothing had happened. 

Thus ended the journey through the romantic fjord; thus the idyl 
was destroyed by stern reality at the end... . Alas! beautiful 
Hardanger. 

II 

The name Hardanger has its origin in a Danish Viking expedition 
from Harsyssel, in Jutland, which brought with it to the North the 
worship of Nerthus (Njérd). It is said that ancient sites where this 
worship was carried on are still to be found about the fjord. 

The character of the population changes as one ascends the fjord. 
In the lower portion of the Hardanger we have the fishermen and the 
boat-builders, the skippers of coasting vessels sailing to Bergen or to 
Nordland. These are men who are close to reality and devoted to tt 
Farther up the fjord the minds are less open. In the shadow of the 
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calm, steep mountain sides they feel a mystic kinship with the soil 
and the place, with legend and with the past; and this feeling grows 
and is in conflict with present reality. It is what one calls the romantic 
mind. Once in action, these people can be violent enough; they are 
emotional, often vacillating and hypersensitive, but in reaction they 
are ecstatic and blind. Thus there is current in the district the 
legend of Ragna Asalfdatter, she who built the stone church at Eid- 
fjord in atonement for the murder of her husband; she had set him on 
areef at ebb tide, so that he was drowned when the flood tide came. 
The legend still smoulders in men’s minds, revealing the capacity for 
tears and horror, for sensuality and anguish, which underlies the idy] 
and the beauty and is hidden in the momentary dusk that can be con- 
jured out of the beautiful fjord. It is a hidden Hardanger, but it 
belongs to life and to destiny. .. . Simadal and Eidfjord now form an 
important center for the tourist traffic. A hotel has been built, and 
there is a motor route to the Véringsfoss. Intent upon their holiday 
and indifferent to all else, the tourists flock through the parish, 
trampling over the wild soil, so rich in legend, destroying its isolation 
with its strange tales, its proud, strong destinies, its white spring and 
flaming autumn of a woman’s wounded spirit. The river flows, broad 
and peaceful, through the parish. When night comes and the tourists 
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have gone to rest, then the old gray parish lives again, then the legends 
bubble up out of the murmuring river, which whispers of destinies 
that were more violent than those of today; deep shadows fall upon 
the land, the graves yawn, and Ragna Asalfdatter walks again under 
the shadowing alder thickets, along old roads, long since abandoned, 
toward the sea—while the moon comes up over the mountains in 
Ulvik, red over a lone patch of snow in a notch, playing on the birch 
leaves, building a golden bridge across the fjord—as though it were 
bridging the gap between legend and reality, between the Hardanger 
and the past with its abysmal depths and its wealth of saga. 


III 

The Hardanger has two writers who have pictured this nature and 
this spirit, restlessness and friction on the one side, and restfulness, 
growth, and fertility on the other. They are Hans E. Kinck and 
Jens Tvedt. 

Most of Kinck’s pictures of the life of the people have their setting 
here in the outer Hardanger. They deal with the mind of the West- 
erner, its secret struggle between the quick sense of reality and the 
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ecstasy which transports. That is the real drama in his great West- 
land novel, T'he Avalanche, which seems to overshadow all his others. 
Here this duality of mind is analyzed in all its most delicate ramifi- 
cations, the veering from curiosity to bashfulness, from impudence to 
shyness. I shall not dwell at length on the works of Kinck. I shall 
merely call to mind that in his national drama, T'he Drover, he has an- 
alyzed the compelling power in his chief character, Vraal, who is at 
once a bard and a horse trader. This duality is set forth dramatically, 
and it is this that gives the central figure his magnificent unrest. He 
is at once a visionary with his head in the clouds, and a practical man 
with an eye to the main chance; just as was his model, the violinist 
Mosafinnen, the self-taught genius from Voss. The poetry in this 
great drama borrows its glamor from the Hardanger, both from the 
fjord and from the mountain moors. The fjord is pictured in all its 
beauty, but with a background of decay, which gnaws like a worm at 
the tree of life and causes spring to wither, autumn to flame. It is the 
ecstasy that is Simadal.... 

Jens T'vedt was born on the farm Tveit in Omviksdal. He called 
his first book Among the Fjords. And this title might be applied to 
his entire production. He went about among the fjords, and it was 
the people there that he described. The Hardanger Fjord glimmers 
in his books. He has pictured it in all sorts of weather, both when its 
waters are agitated by a storm and when it grows calm toward evening 
and laps about the smooth-worn capes and headlands. There is always 
afjord breeze in his books, that capricious fjord breeze which is capable 
of veering about in an instant and blowing from a wholly different 
direction. 

The works of Jens Tvedt include more than twenty volumes. In 
the midst of these is a four-volume work of fiction, in which the books 
hang together two and two, like two mountain chains which are con- 
nected with the valley. The books are Vanheppa and Brite-Per, Madli 
und’ A palen and Guds Lén, which should be read in conjunction with 
each other, and which do for the outer Hardanger what Olav Duun’s 
Jwikinger does for Namdal. They not only reveal Tvedt’s quiet art, 
but they show us also those figures with which he prefers to deal in all 
of his works, those who stand apart from others in the parish, vacillat- 
ing but faithful spirits, who somehow can not fit themselves into their 
environment, and who therefore come to be looked upon as queer, or 
even to be feared. 

After this work Tvedt produced a series of single-volume books, 
of which the most important are Deep Soil and Godmenne. Deep 
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Soil deals with the strained relations between the official class and the 
peasantry. It is the only time Tvedt has gone seriously into this 
problem. Here he does it in a tragic love story—the story of Adele, 
the daughter of an official, who loves the crofter boy, Sigmund. But 
the social gulf between them is too wide; love is not able to bridge it. 
Godmenne, too, is a tragedy. Hallvard is a delicate, irresolute spirit 
who, just for that reason, always acts too late, and therefore is always 
disappointed. Tvedt has here comprehended the essential element in 
Hallvard’s disposition. Hallvard loves, but his golden Eros grows 
gray because he is unable to take decisive action, lost as he is in his 
own musings, until the agony of disillusion overwhelms him, collect- 
ing his strength, and he seizes an axe and strikes it into the chopping 
block so that the chips fly, as if in that manner to establish his oneness 
with reality. ... He is a Hardanger Hamlet. I know no tragedy that 
is greater. There is something of the Gothic in it—and something of 
the pain of the Gothic. These are opulent, glowing souls. They 
smoulder, their imagination is fruitful, and visions thrust themselves 
before rezlity. Thus it is that such people always take action too late 
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and always take the wrong action. They are poets with no outlet in 
verse, they are emigrants without an America, they are visionaries 
that burn with the inner need to do, delicate, thin-skinned souls whose 
bared nerves are wounded by drab, every-day life and its claims. 

There are many paintings of the Hardanger Fjord, but it really 
has no painter, none who has really been able to reveal its secret, 
through color. The one who apprehended most of this drama in the 
nature of Western Norway and in the mind of its people was Nikolai 
Astrup. He lived, it is true, farther north, in Jélster, but he pene- 
trated to the delicate and sensitive play of life at the bottom of men’s 
souls, the mysticism, the gray spring nights, the blossoming wild 
cherry trees; into all this, so affecting and so beautiful, he painted the 
anguish of life, the agony that secretly steals upon us as decay, just 
when we are most carried away by the bold play of line, by the abrupt 
contrasts, fjord and mountain, wild, snow-filled crevasses and grassy 
slopes—all that is included in the word: Hardanger. 


Norwegian Government Railways 
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In THE Garpen. By Nixotar Astrup 


Nikolai Astrup 


1880-1928 


By Macnuitp Opvin 


K FEEL the forces of nature rising with the sap in the 

rigid boughs of the apple tree, and for the moment we are 

one with the miracle of spring which Nikolai Astrup has 
recreated in his painting In the Garden. No element is missing. The 
young mother is planting seeds in the ground; the boy is watching her 
with rapt attention, while the little girls stand by full of wonder and 
anticipation. We can see that the returning sun has made its powel 
felt on the snowy hoods of the mountain tops, but far down in the 
valley where it has lightly touched the grassy levels, black and white 
crosses are seen in the churchyard of Jélster. This painting, with its 
rich color, in which every brush stroke is alive with the strong emo 
tions of the artist—this became for us Norwegians a symbol of Nikolai 
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Tue Knoutzi. By Nixoriar Astrup 


Astrup’s own life on that winter day when we learned that death had 
overtaken him in the years of his manhood while his artistic talent 
was in full flower. 

It is a sad loss to our artistic life that this brilliant landscape painter 
has been taken from us. Each summer during the last years of his 
life the most talented of our younger painters have traveled in groups 
far westward to the narrow mountain district of Jélster, which lies 
just below Jostedal’s eternal snow fields. It was Nikolai Astrup 
whom they sought. In his presence they were made to comprehend 
the fundamental law of the kingdom of art: nothing but intimate 
spiritual experience will make a work of art live. through the ages. 
The media of art are many, and new forms of expression are con- 
tinually being found. But it is only when the spiritual emotion itself 
has compelled the unity of the form that the form will never become 
antiquated. 

The new and creative element in Astrup’s art is that he found ex- 
pression for that feeling for nature to which the mystic aspects of 
hature are real, and superstition and fairy tales are solid facts. The 
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landscape of Western Norway has found brilliant expression through 
Professor I. C. Dahl, but the characteristic feeling of the landscape 
of this region awaited its expression until Nikolai Astrup could trans- 
late his life’s unrest into contemplative peace through the harmonies 
of his art. 

At intervals of centuries are born these great spirits who bear in 
themselves the characteristics of the race from its earliest dawn. The 
characteristic traits of our little Norway are often discovered to the 
outside world through our saga culture, which has always retained the 
peculiarly Norwegian art of its own time. But in our narrow fjords 
and valleys the traditions of the days of the sagas have endured to 
our day. It is only now, in the present decade, that they are dying 
out along with those who are now old men and women. Astrup, 
spite of his modern mind, his vast fund of knowledge and his fine 
esthetic sense, still retained this strong, direct emotional life which 
belongs to the Middle Ages. In years to come, people will, through 
Astrup’s art, be able to feel the very heart-beat of that time and 
to live again, as it were, in a period when men were one with nature. 
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SumMMER PasTuRE IN THE Moonuicut. By Nixoiar AstruP 


During his early youth it was in the desolate aspects of nature that 
Astrup found kinship with his own emotional life. His chief subjects, 
appearing again and again, are The Knoll, where the mighty mass 
of the mountain thrusts itself forth above the small, insecure human 
dwelling places, and The Chalet, sometimes in autumn, sometimes in 
winter, but always deserted. Dread, and the uncanny element in a 
dangerously desolate landscape, are the fundamental themes of all 
these pictures. In his maturer years Astrup returned again and 
again to spring night, as it is seen only in Western Norway, where 
the atmosphere is so clear that all details, near or far, seem equally 
sharp and vivid, only that the night brings about strange altera- 
tions in the colors. Later he painted the spring day, and just 
as the painter in odd moments occupied himself with making strange 
plants and trees grow in the moist soil at the snow field’s edge, and 
just as his house was becoming filled with children—so his paintings 
were filled with children and strange plants, with the eternal, Joyous 
miracle of life. Astrup’s imagination was capable of combining in 
one composition the great contrasts between the wildness and charm 
in the nature of Western Norway, creating out of them a unity in 
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which his pulse-beat is felt in every brush stroke. For to sum up the 
true facts of external reality into a unity that has been lived requires 
supreme imagination. Whether it was the dread in a desolate land- 
scape or the pregnant, joyous adventure of spring that Astrup 
created, his pictures always had this dual quality, which is inexplicable 
to the senses, but which is experienced with the help of our instincts. 
The mysticism of nature, an ecstatic religious emotion, is the breath 
of eternity in his art; it is also the genius, for it is Astrup’s own att 
tude toward life. 

Looking at his work from a technical viewpoint, Astrup had his 
own typical colors, new greens, both warm and cool, and they were 
imitated by his contemporaries. In his wood engravings, with or 
without color, he stands alone in all Europe with an original, highly 
involved technique. He had studied technique from European and 
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Tue Goat Wuo Came To Heaven. By Nixorart AstruPp 


Japanese wood engravings, but he found his own methods, and was 
unsurpassed in Europe. His drawings had deep humor, such as can 
be possessed only by. a spirit which has been liberated by a vigorous 
life in the midst of natural surroundings which are isolated, rich in 
contrasts and perilous. It is a shame to us Norwegians that we have 
not preserved more of these drawings for posterity. 

Astrup’s father was a clergyman at J6lster; Nikolai, the eldest of a 
large family, went to study his art in Oslo and Paris. He won admir- 
ing friends who urged him to seek fame and riches out in the great 
world, but he preferred to experience the adventure of life in the 
simplest surroundings in his native Jélster. He married a peasant 
girl, and hid himself away on a tiny piece of land under the eternal 
snows of Jostedal. Just as we needed him most, he died, but his mem- 
ory will live and will give us faith in that which is genuine and of the 
soil in our cultural heritage. 
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Folk Dances in Denmark 
By Pauw LorentTzeEn 
} VEN THE MOST primitive races have dances, and it is in- 


possible to go far enough back into history to reach a time when 

they were unknown. We find the dance pictured on a Greek 
vase from the sixth century before Christ, and in Homer’s Odyssey 
we read of a “diverting rustic dance” to the resounding music of the 
cithara. 


Merrily echoed the marble halls to the steps of the dancers, 
Lads pursuing the maids adorned with beautiful girdles. 


In the North there was much dancing in the Middle Ages. It was 
a monotonous chain dance, in which a long row of dancers held each 
other by the hands. The music consisted of the singing of ballads, and 
the variations in the dance arose chiefly from the words of the ballads, 
which moved the dancers, sometimes to decorous steps and sometimes 
to violent leaps. The dance is mentioned in some of the medieval 
ballads, as in the one where Stig, the knight, dances foremost at his 
wedding with a golden vessel in his hand, or in Elverskud, where 
the refrain reads: “But the dance it goes so lightly through the grove.” 
Most amusing of all is the description of the dance in the ballad of 
the capture of Riberhus castle. The commander of the castle, quite 
unsuspicious, opens the gate for the dancers, who in this manner enter 
in with weapons concealed beneath their clothing: 


There is dancing in Riber’s streets 
—Captured is the castle— 


Knights are dancing both merry and glad. 
With the young King Erik were they. 


There is dancing on Riber bridge, 
There dance knights with low-cut shoes. 
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FOLK DANCES IN DENMARK 


The first of the dancers was Riber-Ulv. 
To the King he was loyal and true— 


Then came dancing Henrik Kande, 
After his wife, called Mistress Anne— 


They danced themselves the castle within 
With drawn swords hidden wnder scarlet robes— 


We are fortunate enough to have also a pictorial representation of 
the medieval dance in Denmark, a fresco painting in Orslev Church 
on the island of Zealand. The picture, which is reproduced over this 
article, dates from about the year 1400 and shows nine men and 
women who tread the dance holding each other’s hands. 

There is nothing new under the sun. Then as now the dance 
aroused opposition and gave offense, and then as now the dance 
emerged victorious. A preacher of that time called the chain dance a 
circle whose center was the devil himself, and whose participants were 
dancing toward eternal death; and Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish 
historian of the twelfth century, described the dance as juggler’s 
antics unworthy of men of knightly birth. 

In spite of this opposition, dancing became popular everywhere, 
penetrating even into the confines of the churches and monasteries. 
It is known, for example, that the monks of Eskils6 gave a Yuletide 
dance in the refectory of the monastery, with both men and women 
guests, so that Bishop Absalon himself was compelled to interfere. 

The medieval chain dance has, for the most part, fallen into disuse. 
On the Faroe Islands, however, similar dances are still danced with- 
out other music than the singing of the dancers, and in the Ringkébing 
district of West Jutland there was still performed, up to very recent 
times, a chain dance called tospring (two-leap), which has been 
recorded and preserved, and which in many ways resembles the dance 
pictured in the fresco in Orslev Church. The tospring was danced 
especially at the “second day” festivities at the old peasant weddings. 
While the table was being spread at the scene of the wedding, the 
guests Joined hands in a long row and danced from one neighboring 
farm to another. In this manner they passed the time away and 
worked up appetites for the feast. It is possible, too, that an occa- 
sional dram was served at the neighboring farms. 

Our medieva] dances were succeeded by the polkas, which were 
tound dances, men and women dancing together in pairs. As might 
be expected, there was no limit to the scandal occasioned by these 
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“modern” dances. They were denounced in such words as these: “One 
might think that these dancers had bitten the head off of all shame and 
that they had become completely mad and insane.” But this did not 
prevent the polka dances from being cultivated so enthusiastically 
that there were ladies who danced themselves to death, and by the 
year 1650 these dances must have won a somewhat general recognhi- 
tion; for it is known that Bishop Hans Michelsen of Fyn, in 1647, 
celebrated the wedding of his two sons in the Council House at 
Odense, and that the Bishop himself danced the polka with both of 
the brides. 

Most of the Danish folk dances are considerably more recent in 
origin than the tospring and the polkas. Some of them were origit 
ally not folk dances at all, but dances which had reached the common 
people from the manorial estates and the market towns, and which 
the people transformed and developed, continuing to dance them long 
after ball-room dancing had become internationalized. They danced 
these dances so long that they became folk dances, and they placed 
their own impress upon them so strongly that they became Danish 
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FOLK DANCES IN DENMARK 


DANCING ON THE GREEN 


folk dances. The village musicians composed melodies, and new 


dances were invented which differed from each other in different sec- 
tions of the country and even in different districts. 

An amusing example of a dance that has been transformed is the 
“minuet” which some of the older people of the Randers district in 
Jutland are still able to dance. The author of these lines learned 
without difficulty as a youth the minuet which is danced in the ball- 
rooms, but when it came to learning and recording the folk minuet of 
the Randers district, I nearly became gray before my time, although 
I am otherwise quite well acquainted with the folk dances and have 
a rather extensive repertoire. The old peasants consoled me as best 
they could and said that it was quite simple: “AII you need to do is 
to go ahead and follow the music.” 

Many of our old folk dances are forgotten and will never be re- 
vived; but, counting variations, there have been recorded up to the 
present time about one thousand folk dances in Denmark, and there 
is still a rich field for the recording of both dances and melodies. 

Some of our folk dances are known over a large part of the country, 
while others are distinctly local; but even the most widely known 
dances are not entirely identical in different districts. Just as there 
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Fotx Dancers From HIMMERLAND IN JUTLAND 


is a difference between the Jutlander and the Zealander, so there is a 
difference in their manner of dancing. 

It should be noted that while the dances are usually expressions of 
joy, yet they run the gamut from the wildest gaiety all the way to sad- 
ness. It happened, for that matter, that there was dancing at funerals, 
but it is not recorded that it was confined to the more sedate dances. 

Such dances as the waltz, the Tyrolean waltz, and the svejtritt (ap- 
parently a dance akin to the waltz) are comparatively new, in Jutland 
scarcely more than a hundred years old. There still exist in this dis- 
trict (the Rebild district in northern Jutland) some fragments of 4 
ballad of that time. The ballad is most funereally solemn and is clear 
evidence of the scandal that these dances aroused. It tells of a ball 
at Horsens where the svejtritt was danced for the first time. 


They danced for three mortal hours, 
They danced and did not cease, 
Fainting, they fell on the floor, 

Fell down and died, every one. 

Yea, they fell down and they died, 
And they never rose up again. 


The last stanza is even more lugubrious than the one cited, and the 
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Tue Stick DANCE ON THE FourTH oF JULY At REBILD 


doleful effect is heightened by the music, which drags along in slow 
waltz tempo. 

In our own time we have again experienced a revolution in dancing 
and that with a vengeance. What we in 1930 call modern dances are, 
at any rate in part, not merely the dances of foreign countries, but 
dances of alien races, and the dances change from season to season, 
so that they do not have time to take root and never receive any im- 
press from the various peoples who dance them. It cannot be denied 
that in South America and in the ‘South Sea Islands there are beauti- 
ful and exotic dances; but there is a difference between a beauty of the 
South Seas and a Danish peasant girl, and it does not follow that what 
is becoming to the one is also becoming to the other. It is to be hoped 
that the time will come when all modern dancing in Denmark will be 
a revelation of beauty, but that time seems far distant, and there are 
instances where one thinks rather of stomach cramps and St. Vitus 
dance than of dancing which expresses the joy of life. Some excuse is 
to be found in the accompanying music; for that which in the country 
districts of Denmark goes under the name of the jazz orchestra often 
produces sounds which remind one of coal scuttles falling down 
stairs to the accompaniment of the yowling of lovesick tomcats af- 
flicted with severe colds. 


Each one to his taste, but he who prefers the old folk dances to the 
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Fotx Dancers on A Visit To Lonpon In 1929 


latest, or next to latest, international dances, will take pleasure in 
the fact that in 1930 more folk dances were performed in Denmark 
than in 1920, and particularly by the young. There has even been 
formed an association called “Danish Folk Dancers,” which last June 
gathered folk dancers in peasant costumes from all districts in Den- 
mark to a meeting in Jutland. It is difficult for a Dane to compare 
our folk dances with those of other countries. The dances of each 
country have their own beauty and their own individual features. But 
this, at least, may truthfully be said: when nearly 2,000 folk dancers 
from the Northern countries were gathered in Stockholm in 1927, the 
Danish dancers and their costumes attracted favorable attention both 
from the public at large and from connoisseurs. 

Interest in folk dancing is evidently increasing in all countries. As 
an example one may mention England, where the English Folk 
Dance Society is this year erecting its own building in London, with 
archives, dancing rooms, and music rooms. Each year an exhibition 
is given in London’s largest concert hall, the Royal Albert Hall, 
which holds 10,000 spectators, and each year the house is sold out 
weeks in advance. This was the case also in 1929, when a group o 
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Danish folk dancers attended as guests of the English Folk Dance 
Society. Both the Danes themselves and their dances were given a 
reception in London and elsewhere in England which none of those 
who were of the party will ever forget. 

A amusing incident happened on board ship on the way to Eng- 
land. The English pilot pointed out our musician, the seventy-five 
year old Jens Frederiksen, who was walking to and fro on the deck 
with his precious violin in his hands, and asked the captain: 

“Where is he going to play?” 

“In London,” replied the captain. 

“But where in London?” 

“In Albert Hall.” 

“In Albert Hall! In the Royal Albert Hall!!? No, captain, you 
are mistaken. Only world-renowned artists play there.” 

The captain insisted that he was right, but the pilot would not be 
convinced and left the ship firmly believing that the Danes had been 
pulling the captain’s leg. The pilot’s error was excusable, for this 
was undoubtedly the first time that a Danish village fiddler played in 
Albert Hall, and probably old Jens Frederiksen is the first Danish 
violinist who ever played to a full house in that auditorium. 

In Germany, Holland, Esthonia, and in Vienna, Danish folk dances 
are performed, and it is said also in Chicago. 

While I am speaking of the United States, it will perhaps interest 
the readers of this article to hear that America is not, as one might be 
inclined to think, a waste-land in so far as folk dances are concerned. 
On the contrary, the now deceased English collector of folk music, 
Cecil Sharp, who has collected thousands of folk dances and melodies, 
encountered the greatest surprise and adventure of his life in the United 
States, where, in the Appalachian Mountains, he found “a veritable 
paradise from the point of view of a folk song pilgrim.” During three 
years Cecil Sharp spent the spring and summer months in out-of-the- 
way parts of these mountains and collected 1,700 tunes, all of scien- 
tific and musical interest, besides a number of very ingenious dance 
figures. His work in the Appalachians he regarded as the most valu- 
able and interesting of his life. 

Where at the present moment are folk dances performed in Den- 
mark? Practically speaking, over the entire country. 

In the villages the old dances have never been entirely forgotten, 
but have been danced at weddings and other festivities, whenever a 
number of the older persons were present. 
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In the capital the Society for the Promotion of the Folk Dances 
has been working and dancing since 1905, and the Folk Dancers of 
the Folk High School Association do their bit to the end that the old 
Danish peasant dances shall not disappear from Copenhagen. 

In market towns and railway towns the interest in the folk dance 
is also being awakened, and old-fashioned dances are given in some 
of the Folk High Schools as well as in young people’s societies and 
gymnastic associations. 

At many places in the country the young people gather once a week 
in community halls to dance folk dances. It does not matter if there 
are frost flowers on the window panes, for the dances of which we are 
speaking supply sufficient warmth, at any rate for the dancers. Should 
the fiddler feel the pinch of the cold, he has only to play so much faster, 

Occasionally it is possible to persuade one of the older persons of 
a given district to teach one a dance which no one else remembers, 
as the eighty-five year old ““Top-Karen” of Rebild taught the writer 
of these lines how to dance the “Spanish Hopsa,” thereby rescuing 
this dance from oblivion. 

Now and then relatives and friends are invited to a slightly more 
elaborate party. The dancing continues until morning, and the old 
people are not less enthusiastic than the youngsters. Once or twice 
during the night there is an intermission while the guests partake of 
the Danish national drink, coffee, together with cakes. The women 
of the party have baked the cakes and brought them along, so that 
this form of entertainment is a cheap one in which everybody can af- 
ford to take part. 

It is especially in the country that these parties are held. Never- 
theless, folk dancing has in recent years made progress also in the 
larger towns, as in Randers, a Jutland town of about 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. Certain courageous men hired the town’s largest hall and in- 
vited old and young to a folk dance. As the day of the dance drew 
near the men who had arranged the affair feared more and more that 
they would have an empty hall; but people flocked in until the place 
was packed. Space was at a premium, and everyone was in good 
humor; the dance was a great success. The older persons who wert 
there said that they had not had so much fun in twenty years, and the 
younger ones declared that they had never had so much fun. This led 
one of the older participants to remark that the youth of our day is 
not particularly pampered with amusements, at any rate if moder 
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dancing is to be reckoned in that 
category and if one may judge 
by the faces of the dancers, which 
make one thinkof funerals rather 
than of merriment and joy. 
The town of Aalborg also went 
in for folk dancing on a certain 
occasion, but that was the fault 
of the Americans. After a 
Fourth of July celebration in 
the Rebild Hills, a party of 
Danish-born Americans, who 
were on a visit to the old country, 
came into Aalborg for dinner. 
There was music in the restau- 
rant, and one or two couples 
from Aalborg were walking 
about between the tables in a so- 
called dance. This was not to 
the taste of the farmers from the 
West. “Play us a waltz,” they 
cried. The orchestra struck up 
an old familiar tune, tables were 
pushed to the sides, and the dance continued all through the night, 
not “so lightly through the grove,” as the ballad has it, but with the 
stamping of feet and the rustle of skirts. The old women danced so 
that their skirts stood out like wheels in the old-fashioned dances from 
the days when they were young. Eyes were bright, the intervening 
years were forgotten; they were at home again, home in Denmark. 

When the folk dancers of a district, in addition to being able to 
execute a number of dances, are in possession of peasant costumes, 
it frequently happens that they are sent for from a distance, and 
then they sometimes have curious experiences. The author of these 
lines was once one of a group dancing on a floor which had been 
flooded by a thunder shower. Our performance was a great success. 
The public applauded like mad—especially when the water splashed 
particularly high. 

On another occasion we began to dance on a large, rectangular floor 
which was not firmly built but was supported only by four empty 
beer barrels, one under each corner. The floor began immediately to 
sway up and down, and the swaying grew worse and worse. The dan- 
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cers bounded like kangaroos, except that they themselves had nothing 
to say as to where they were to land. Naturally, it was quite impos. 
sible to dance in time with the music, and besides, the music soo) 
ceased, for the old fiddler, who stood in the center of the floor, wher 
the swaying was most pronounced, became so terrified that as quickly 
as possible he found safety for himself and his fiddle by climbing dow, 
from the dance floor. On this occasion too our folk dances were w)- 
usually well received, for the dancing, and especially the height of the 
leaps, surpassed the wildest expectations of the spectators. 

Closely connected with the folk dances are the peasant costumes 
and the old, happy music; but costumes and music make another 
story, or rather, two stories, and they shall not receive further con- 
sideration here. The folk dances are varied, amusing, and full of 
character, the costumes glow with beautiful colors, the folk melodies 
are replete with rhythm and irresistible humor—and where the three 
are united, the old dances, the old costumes, and the old dance music, 
then the joy of life is truly in the ascendant. 


Tue Last Dance 


Drawing by J. Exner 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN. THE 
NATIONAL, MUSEUM AT 
STOCK HOLA 


Notes by SixteN StTROMBoM 
VI. The Fire in the Castle of Stockholm, 1697, by Héckert 


Johan Fredrik Héckert was born in Jénképing in 1826 and 
died during a visit to Goteborg in 1866. 

This remarkable composition shows a critical situation during 
the terrible fire. Smoke and flames already fill the stairs, as the 
prostrated dowager queen, Hedvig Eleonora stumbles down. The 
grandson, the new king Charles XII, and the frightened princess 
Hedvig Sofia support the queen. Uncomprehending the danger, 
before them trots the little princess Ulrika Eleonora, with her 
favourite dog in her arms. Terrified ladies-in-waiting watch, in 
the smoke-filled background, while guards carry down the body 
of the late Charles XI. 

The coloring is especially noteworthy; the people appear 
dark, almost black, in the glow of the fire. Like his French 
examples Delacroix and Delaroche, Héckert regarded the color 
rather than the subject as the important phase in painting. 

The artist’s death left the picture uncompleted, and as an 
unfinished work it was not at first considered worthy of joining 
the national collection. Now it is prized as one of the National 
Museum’s greatest works of art. 








{ With the fall elections 

imminent the average Ameri- 

can citizen is naturally tak- 
ing a look around to see what political 
timber is available in his particular com- 
munity. Emphasis is usually laid 
upon the candidacies for the Senate, and 
as this year is the half-way mark in 
President Hoover’s more than 
ordinary interest attaches to those who 
may become senators from the 34 States 
where votes for that office will take place. 
In $2 of the States governors are to be 
chosen, and in 23 of the States the voters 
will elect both governor and senator. 
{Of the various candidates in the sena- 
torial field Dwight Whitney Morrow is 
perhaps more in the limelight than any 
other person by reason of his determined 
stand for a revision of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The present ambassador to 
Mexico and former partner in the bank- 
ing house of J. P. Morgan & Company 
has had a wide experience in dealing with 
many subjects, and his election to the 
Senate would add dignity to that body. 
New Jersey, at any rate, thinks that 
from the Republican point of view Mr. 
Morrow fulfills every qualification that 
a senatorial candidate should possess. 
§To those unaffected by the recent un- 
precedented drought in many of the 
States the losses sustained may be but a 
myth. But the United States Govern- 
ment takes the position that while the 
Worst is over, winter will require relief 
for the many farmers involved. This 
was the reason for the President’s sum- 
Moning the governors from the States 
most severely affected to a conference 
and the setting up of committees to take 
charge of the relief work. {The nine- 
Point program adopted covers a wide 
tange of subjects and President Hoover 
summed up the situation by stating that 
it was the view of the conference that 
the burden of effective organization to 


term, 


meet the situation over the winter in the 
acutely affected counties rests primarily 
upon the counties and States themselves, 
supplemented by such co-operation and 
assistance as may be found necessary on 
the part of the Federal Government. 
{| Secretary Hyde is chairman of the 
National Drought Committee and the 
plan for financing the rehabilitation in- 
cludes the use of $20,000,000 now avail- 
able for that purpose. Of this sum $800,- 
000 will be used for buying seed. The 
Federal Farm Board, through its own 
loan agencies, started the financing of 
live stock movements from the most 
severely stricken sections. The American 
Railway Association also informed the 
President that the emergency freight 
rate of one-half the regular tariff on 
movements of live stock and feed was 
put in effect on all lines where such a 
course was considered necessary. {| In 
recognition of his achievements in the do- 
main of flying, Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh received the special medal award- 
ed by Congress at a simple ceremony 
held in the White House where Presi- 
dent Hoover voiced the country’s appre- 
ciation for what the young aviator had 
done to further transportation in the 
air. Describing the progress of aviation, 
Colonel Lindbergh in a country-wide 
radio hookup declared that while the 
last few years have seen the extension 
of air lines over every continent, the 
next few years will bring transoceanic 
routes to unite these continental services 
into a network covering the entire world. 
{|The United States now possesses the 
world’s largest air transport line since 
the Pan American Airways has _pur- 
chased the assets of the New York, Rio, 
and Buenos Aires Lines. By this pur- 
chase, according to President Juan T. 
Trippe, of the Pan American Railways, 
the company will operate the largest 
fleet of multimotored airplanes and will 
fly more than 100,000 miles weekly. 
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"The visit of Premier 

Stauning to Greenland, as 

requested by the Rigsdag 
committee, once more directed attention 
to the future policy of the Danish Gov- 
ernment with regard to the distant 
colony. The steamer Disko also had 
among its passengers such other persons 
interested in Greenland affairs as Peter 
Freuchen whose familiarity with the 
country and its people has become a 
byword. The Danish Government having 
categorically denied any intention what- 
soever to dispose of Greenland to Great 
Britain or any other nation, as had been 
rumored, Premier Stauning added to this 
statement on his departure for the colony 
that the time had no doubt come for 
certain changes in the conduct of affairs 
there that would be more in conformity 
with present-day demands. { As is well 
known no foreigners are permitted to 
take part in Greenland’s development, 


except with a view to scientific research, 
and the Danish Government Monopoly 
is one of the things that Premier Staun- 


ing wished to see in operation. The 
fishery situation and increased sheep 
raising are matters that, according to the 
head of the Danish Government, should 
also be looked into thoroughly for the 
purpose of further encouraging the na- 
tive population in its efforts to make the 
best possible use of the natural resources. 
{About the same time that the Disko 
started upon its important voyage to 
Greenland, another Danish ship returned 
to its home port from a mission the im- 
portance of which is of peculiar value to 
the world at large. The Dana’s re- 
ception was in the nature of a royal wel- 
come. The oceanic investigations of the 
expedition on board had consumed nearly 
two years. As chief of the expedition 
Professor Johannes Schmidt declared 
himself well pleased with the results of 
the trip which took the Dana around 
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the world. Not only did the scientists 
discover many new things regarding the 
living creatures beneath the surface of 
the seas, but where mariners had here. 
tofore been puzzled about certain ocean 
phenomena, about temperatures and 
depth conditions, the experts of the 
Dana expedition had by patient and 
persistent researches been able to explain 
many of the mysteries in such a manner 
as to make their discoveries of practical 
value to seamen and navigators. The 
scientific data collected will be made 
available to other countries as soon as it 
has been classified and properly ar- 
ranged. {1 Denmark is _ viewing the 
agricultural situation as one of the seri- 
ous problems of the day, and leading ex- 
porters and shippers recently held a 
meeting in which it was decided to re- 
quest the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. Munch, to have the government con- 
mittee charged with the responsibility of 
looking after the country’s foreign trade 
render an account of what it has been 
doing. It was pointed out that the export 
of cattle has been greatly hampered be- 
cause of the German attitude, and that 
the question of finding remunerative 
markets for Danish butter, besides the 
existing ones, should also be taken up in 
earnest. In addition there has been con- 
siderable apprehension on account of the 
increasing number of pigs which may, 
it is claimed, result in lower prices. 
{ While the export of farm products is 
uppermost, the displays at the Fredericia 
Fair this year surpassed all former years. 
It was especially noted that the manv- 
facturers of machinery and furniture had 
exerted themselves in not only producing 
articles of great utility, but that the 
artistic element was prominent in every 
instance where it did not hamper the use- 
fulness of the article in question. An 
effort is being made to find new export 
markets for the industrial products of 
the country, so as to give an additional 
impetus to home manufacture. 
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{There is at least one 

Mm croup of powers in the 
world, which can be said to 

be in full harmony with the League of 
Nations and its pact; I naturally refer 
to the free nations of the North,” said 
Baron Fredrik Ramel, Swedish foreign 
minister, in a speech delivered a few 
days ago at an inter-Scandinavian meet- 
ing at Kronborg Castle, the original of 
Hamlet’s Elsinore, in Denmark. {1 The 
Baron added that formerly the duty of a 
leading statesman or diplomatist was to 
conclude treaties of alliance with foreign 
powers to strengthen the position of his 
own country. He pointed out, however, 
that these treaties of alliance were often 
temporary and not based upon any feel- 
ings of kinship and often not the result 
of farsighted policy. With the forma- 
tio of the League of Nations the alli- 
ance system was to be buried for ever, 
but the confidence in the League and 
in its effective power has unfortunately 
not yet become strong enough. {1 The na- 
tis of the North collaborate in the 
spirit of the League, Baron Ramel as- 
serted, and this collaboration, in the eyes 
of the world, has made them a real group 
of powers, since it is supported by a 
feeling of racial affinity, common ideals, 
common culture, common interests, and 
toa great extent common language. This 
collaboration and this group of powers 
is not of a character to arouse any ill- 
feelings in outside nations, since it is 
clearly understood that these Northern 
states wish and strive only for the pre- 
servation of the peace and that their 
political ambitions begin and end with 
that aim. This peace is to be built upon 
the same foundations as their own social 
life: the solid foundation of right and 
justice. The Scandinavians must know 
how to keep and to strengthen that posi- 
tion of theirs in the international com- 
uunity, which they have acquired 


through courageous and joint adherence 
to the ideals which they consider to be 
true. “Only in that way can we justify 
the name of a group of powers working 
for the final victory of peace and right,” 
the minister said. “It is true that our 
countries cannot be numbered among the 
big ones, but, jointly, through our high 
culture, industriousness, economic fore- 
sight, democratic trend and_ political 
idealism we become a unit of power, 
which no great power can ignore. {I A del- 
egation, headed by Charles S. Peterson, 
City Treasurer, visited Sweden with an 
invitation to take part in the Chicago Ex- 
position in 1933. The representatives of 
industry expressed doubts as to the value 
of such a participation in view of the 
high import duties in the United States, 
while the spokesmen for Sweden’s deco- 
rative arts industries petitioned the Gov- 
ernment to accept. Selma Lagerléf was 
personally invited to attend, but her ac- 
ceptance was regarded as doubtful in view 
of her age and state of health. {1 A curi- 
ous conflict between organized labor and 
organized farmers over the right to road 
work broke out in the Angerman Valley 
in northern Sweden. After placing 
theoretical boycotts against each other 
for a while the farmers began such Fas- 
cist tactics as dumping out milk intended 
for the industrial communities. The in- 
tervention of the civil authorities and 
the personal appeal of Prime Minister 
Carl Gustaf Ekman soon stopped this 
procedure, and a peace compromise was 
effected. {1 A free trip to Paris has been 
offered by the Swedish Aerotransport 
Company to its 75,000th passenger. Dur- 
ing the past summer the air traffic be- 
tween Sweden and Finland has increased 
by sixty per cent, while Americans have 
made up fifteen per cent of the air passen- 
gers from the Continent. Swedish avia- 
tion plans regular night flying with mail, 
so that letters mailed in the afternoon 
will be delivered in London or Paris the 
next morning. 
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NORWAY 


{1A committee from Chicago 
headed by Mr. Charles S. 
Peterson arrived in Oslo in 
the middle of August extending an in- 
vitation to Norway to participate in the 
World’s Fair which will be held in 
Chicago in 1933. Mr. Peterson let it be 
known that Chicago was especially in- 
terested in having Gustav Vigeland, the 
world-famous Norwegian sculptor, come 
to the Windy City with some of his 
works. Crown Prince Olav will receive 
a special invitation to visit the exhibition. 
In honor of the committee a dinner was 
given at the Grand Hotel in Oslo; Mr. 
Lund, Secretary of the Treasury, was 
present, as were leaders of industry. 
During the dinner the American minister 
to Norway, Mr. Laurits Swenson, read a 
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cable from Norwegians in Chicago urg- 
ing Norway to participate in-the World’s 
Fair. {' The St. Olaf Choir from St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, has been 
touring Norway this summer, giving con- 
certs in numerous towns. The reviewers 
seem to be unanimous in their unstinted 
praise of the fine quality of the American 
choir, which, after a concert in Oslo, at 
which King Haakon was present, was 
acclaimed as one of the greatest in the 
world. During its stay at Nidaros the 
choir joined in the first broadcast ever 
made from Norway to the United States. 
{1 Johan Ludwig Mowinckel, premier of 
Norway, recently suggested, that Frid- 
tjof Nansen’s home at Lysaker be bought 
and preserved as a national shrine. Mr. 
Mowinckel has called a meeting, to which 
several prominent men have been invited, 
to form a committee and subscribe for 
an amount of 100,000 kroner to buy the 
late explorer’s home. {1 The WNor- 
vegia expedition, which last winter 
entered the Antarctic and discovered vast 
stretches of uncharted land, left Nor- 
way in the middle of September for the 
Antarctic again. The first port of call 
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will be the tiny Bouvet Island, where 
camp will be built and depots lai 
‘| There has been a noticeable increase of 
American tourists in Norway this gun. 
mer, according to reports from Norye. 
gian travel bureaus. Formerly Swede; 
and Germans were in the majority, byt 
visitors from the United States haye 
taken the lead now. This, it is said 
must be credited to the publicity work 
being carried on in America which has 
let the huge traveling public know of the 
scenic beauty of Norway. {Fox fam- 
ing has seen a lively boom in Norway 
the last year. More than 70,000 exper- 
sive foxes are registered in the country 
at a conservatively estimated value of 
50,000,000 kroner, about 13,000,000 dol- 
lars. Pelts are sent to England, Franee, 
and the United States. { It is practically 
certain that Norway will be represented 
in the Olympic games at Los Angeles 
in 1932. The Crown Prince has already 
been invited to attend the Olympic yacht 
races, and as he is known as one of the 
foremost yachtsmen of Europe, high 
hope is held that he will grace the races 
with his presence. So far Norway has 
decided to send one 8 meter and one 6 
meter yacht to Los Angeles in 1932 
{| Tales of a new Klondyke are stirring 
the minds of many fishermen and farn- 
ers in northern Norway these days. Gold 
has been found near Karasjok, and 
claims have been made and registered in 
great secrecy. For years small amounts 
of gold have been found regularly in the 
rivers of Finmark, but this is the first 
time claims have been made in the mout- 
tains. {The new giant short-wave witt 
less station on Jeléen, which will handle 
all traffic between Norway and the 
United States, is expected to be ready 


for service sometime this fall. A device 


for sending wireless pictures will be on 
of the features of the new station. 
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THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, 
by means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information 


ESTABLISHED BY NIELS POULSON, IN 1911 


Officers: President, Henry Goddard Leach; Vice-Presidents, Charles S. Haight, John A. Gade, 
ad William Hovgaard; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, Neilson Abeel; Literary Sec- 
retary and Editor of the Review, Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E, Almberg; Au- 
ditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 
Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 
\merican Foundation (below), 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 14, Stock- 
holm, Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, President; J. S. Edstrém, A. R. Nordvall, and Kom- 
werseradet Knstrém, Vice-presidents; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Ame- 
rikanske Selskab, M. 1. ‘T. C. Clan, President; Viggo Carstensen, Secretary, Gammel Strand 48, 
Copenhagen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgate i, Oslo; K. J. Hougen, 
Chairman; Arne Kildal, Secretary. 

Associates: All who are in sympathy with the aims of the Foundation are invited to become 
Associates. Regular Associates, paying $3.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining 
Associates, paving $10.00 annually, receive the Review and Ctasstcs. Life Associates, paying 


$200,00 once for all, receive all publications, 
Fellows of the Foundation 

J. Arvid Skoglund, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who has been 
studying American banking methods at 
the National City Bank, returned to 
Sweden on the S.S. Majestic which 
sailed on August 29. 

Frederick Tilberg, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation to Sweden, who has been study- 
ing history in Stockholm, arrived in New 
York early in August. 

Hugo N. Swenson, Fellow of the 
Foundation to Denmark, sailed for 
Copenhagen on August 23. While in 
Denmark Mr. Swenson will study in the 
laboratory of Professor Nils Bohr. 

Trygve Hammer, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation to Norway, sailed on September 
2on the 8.8. Stavangerfjord. Mr. Ham- 
mer is a well-known sculptor and will 
make a special study of design while 


abroad. 


Mr. Leach Returns 


Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, President 
of the Foundation and editor of the 
Forum, arrived in New York on the S.S. 
Mauretania on August 28. While abroad 
Mr. Leach made the principal address at 
the annual Fourth of July celebration 


at Rebild in Denmark. Before returning 
home Mr. and Mrs. Leach traveled in 
England and France. 

Foundation Staff 


Miss Eva Froéberg, Secretary of 
Sverige Amerika Stiftelsen, who has been 
at her post in Stockholm through the 
summer, left on September 15 for a 
month’s holiday in Paris. 

Mr. Viggo Carstensen, Secretary of 
Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Carstensen, arrived 
in New York from Copenhagen late in 
August. Mr. Carstensen came to attend 
the conference of the International Law 
Association. 

Constantin Brun Party on October 4 

The Committee of the Constantin Brun 
Award has announced that the annual 
reception and party will be held on Oc- 
tober 4 in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza. Kammerherre Constantin Brun, 
Danish Minister to the United States, 
will be guest of honor and Mr. Henry 
Goddard Leach, President of the Foun- 
dation, will preside. The main speech 
will be made by Dr. Charles H. Johnson, 
Commissioner. of Public Welfare of the 
State of New York. The Committee in 
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charge of the entertainment consists of 
Baroness Alma Dahlerup, Mr. H. Oster- 
berg, Pastor A. T. Dorp, Mr. E. H. 
Onsdorf, Mr. Valdemar Jensen, and Mr. 
A. van Sand. 


The New York Chapter 

The New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation will begin 
its series of Club Nights Friday, Oc- 
tober 3. A room in the Hotel Plaza has 
been engaged for the season. The first 
meeting will be a musical entertainment 
arranged by Madame Charlotte Lund, 
who is also joint hostess with Mrs. 
Harold Rombusch. 

The Chairman of the Social Commit- 
tee is Mrs. Hilmer Lundbeck, while Baro- 
ness Alma Dahlerup is Chairman of the 
Students’ Committee. The Chapter, in 


addition to its social activities, has for its 
object the providing of an annual Fellow- 
ship which is awarded by the Foundation. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Selma Lagerlof Honored 


The French government has made 
Selma Lagerléf an officer of the Legion 
of Honor. The French ambassador in 
Stockholm paid a visit to the author at 
her home, Marbacka, in order to present 
to her the certificate and insignia of the 
order. 

It is interesting to note that her works 
are now about to be published in Esper- 
anto by the Esperanto Publishing Asso- 
ciation of Stockholm. The book chosen 
to appear first in the universal language 


is The Girl from the Marsh Croft. 


A New Film of Norway 


A new film of Norway, portraying the 
country’s natural beauty, and depicting 
its educational, cultural, and industrial 
life as well, will have its initial showing 
in Brooklyn at the Academy of Music in 


November. The film, which has had 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


successful runs in Oslo and Stockholm 
is being brought to America by its oe 
ducer, Lyder Selvig, who has earlier 
shown other Norwegian films throughout 
the United States. 


The Holiday Course in Danish 

The holiday course for foreigners 
wishing to learn Danish, which as been 
arranged for several successive years in 
Copenhagen, opened August first with 
an enrollment of about forty pupils from 
eleven nations. The chairman of the 
committee in charge of the course, Dj- 
rector Tyge Rothe, formerly Denmark's 
Minister of Commerce, welcomed the 
students at the opening session, and ex- 
pressed the wish that the course would 
not only be a means for learning Danish, 
but also serve to increase the interna- 
tional friendship between nations which 
is the basis of peace. 


Scandinavian History in English 

Professor Brynjolf Hovde of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh has been awarded 
a Guggenheim fellowship for 1930-31. 
He is working on a history of the Scan- 
dinavian people for the Borzoi Historical 
Series which Alfred H. Knopf is pub- 
lishing. Professor Harry Elmer Barnes 
is the editor-in-chief of the series. 


A Swedish Tapestry for the Chicago 
Exposition in 1933 

Mr. Tage Palm, director of the Swe 
dish Arts and Crafts Company in Chica- 
go, while in Stockholm last summer, at 
ranged with the artist, Bertil Damm, for 
the execution of a large gobelin tapestty 
entitled “Northern Renaissance.” It 8 
to be shown as the chief exhibit in the 
Swedish division of the Chicago Expos 
tion, and will be woven in Fru Fick's 
studio at the St. Birgitta school of wear 
ing in Stockholm. 
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NORTHERN 


LIGHTS 


Tue InreRNATIONAL Lire-Boat Race. Tue “SravANGERFJoRD’s” Boat IN THE ForeGROUND 


Danish Paintings Shown in Sweden 


Sweden’s Society of Art has arranged 
for an exhibition of Danish paintings at 
the Art Academy during the month of 
October. Through the Danish Society of 
Art there has been secured a full and 
representative collection of the works of 
three of Denmark’s foremost painters, 
Theodor Philipsen, L. A. Ring, and Vil- 
helm Hammershdi. 


Scandinavian Drama in Berlin 


Max Reinhardt is planning to give 
Scandinavian plays in the original lan- 
guages at one of his Berlin theaters dur- 
ing the coming season. Hamsun, Strind- 
berg, and Drachmann are said to be 
among the authors whose works will be 


produced. 


Norwegian Sailors Won Life-Boat Race 


The Fourth International Life-Boat 
Race was run on the Hudson River on 
Monday September Ist. This year only 
four boats were entered in the race, one 
from the Norwegian America Line’s Sta- 
vangerfjord, one from the Norwegian 
boat Sud Africano, one from the English 
liner Mauretania, and one from the 
American Export Line’s steamer Etavia. 
It was a great day for the crew from 
Stavangerfjord as they won the race in 
better than record time. The other Nor- 
wegian boat came in a fine second, while 
the English and American boats finished 
third and fourth. The two-mile race was 
run in 13 minutes and 48 seconds beating 
the old record by more than three minutes. 
The Coxswain of the Stavangerfjord was 
Officer Finn Bendixen. At a luncheon to 
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be given on board the Stavangerfjord, 
September 30, the William F. Todd Cup 
will be presented to the liner. 


A Rodin Exhibition in Copenhagen 


The most important art exhibition in 
Copenhagen this autumn is the showing 
of 150 sculptures by Rodin at Charlot- 
tenborg. The exhibition, said to be the 
largest collection of his works which has 
been shown outside of France, includes 
his gigantic decorative composition, “Por- 
tal of Hell,’ an undertaking he was 
twenty years in executing. A large num- 
ber of his drawings will also be on view. 
The arrangements for bringing his 
works to Denmark were made by the 
French Art Association and the Ny 
Carlsberg Fond, which met with a gen- 
erous response from the French Ministry 
of Education and the Rodin Museum in 
Paris. The exhibition is under the pro- 
tection of King Christian and President 
Doumergue. 


A Doll’s House in London 

The Arts Theatre Club in London has 
produced Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, and the 
critics agree that it has never been given 
so well there before. The honors go 
chiefly to Miss Gwen Ffrangcon Davies, 
who played the part of Nora. The other 
roles were also well interpreted, and the 
play was given in such a manner that the 
ideas that now are antiquated were 
passed over, while the problems that still 
maintain their actuality were stressed 
and emphasized. 


Swedish Consul General to Iceland 

Sweden has chosen Mr. Johan Holm- 
gren to be its first official representative 
to Iceland. Mr. Holmgren will serve as 
Consul General. He planned to arrive in 
time for the Millennial celebration at 
Thingvellir this summer. The new Consul 
General has been in the consular service 
since nineteen-hundred and eight, and has 
served in Hamburg, Berlin, Riga and in 
Kovno as Swedish Consul. 

Denmark and Norway are both repre- 
sented in Iceland, the former having had 
a representative there since nineteen- 
hundred and eighteen. 
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307% OFF 


Our two new CLASsICs for 1930 | | 
will be ready about October ist, 
and we will need so much store | 
room for these that we find it 
necessary to clear out some of our 
other stock to make room for the 
incoming new books. 


Our Associates now have a chance 
to buy a good book, ARNE Gar 
BORG’S great novel 


PEACE 


(published last year at $2.50) 


for only $1.25 


PEACE is Garborg’s greatest prose 
work, the one in which he has 
delved most deeply into the human 
soul and created the most vital 
people. It is a dark and tragic pic- 
ture of a strong, noble mind de- 
stroyed by its own highest aspira- 
tions. But the somber tale is hu- 
manized by the homely details of 
everyday life in which Garborg 
relates his intimate knowledge of 
his peasant people. 


Send us $1.25 and the book will 
be mailed to you postpaid by re- 
turn mail. 


The 
American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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BOOKS AND ART 


‘Scandinavian Books 
Inthe Original Languages and 


in English Translations 


ART BOOKS, MUSIC 


Imported Magazines and Papers 


Children’s Picture Books 
Postal Cards, Ete. 


Catalogues Free on Request 


BONNIERS 
New York 


(Corner of 37th Street) 


These Two New Books 
to be published October 1st: 


VIKING CIVILIZATION 
by Axel Olrik 


This book, translated into English for the 
first time, contains the fascinating and 
accurate story of Viking culture and is an 
important contribution to the literature 
on this subject. Price $3.50. 


THE SAGA OF THE VOLSUNGS 


THE SAGA OF RAGNAR 
LODBROK, and THE LAY 
OF KRAKA 


Translated from the Old Norse by 
Margaret Schlauch. Price $2.50. 


Order these books from 
The 
American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


5 West 45th Street, New York 











ESTABLISHED 1891 


NORDISK SEH TIDENDE 


the leading 


Norwegian Newspaper 
in the United States 


Latest Events in Norway 
by Wireless 
General News from Norway 
by special Correspondents 
Everything That Happens 
Among Countrymen in U. S. 
by special Representatives 


Vital Social and Individual 
Problems in Norwegian-Ameri- 
can Life intelligently discussed. 


Published Weekly on 
Thursdays by 


Subscription Rates: Norwegian News 
$3.00 per year in U.S.A. 


3.50 per year to Canada Co., Inc. 

4.00 per year to Norway 4808 Fourth Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

and other foreign Coun- 

tries. Sample copy on request 
The Most complete and up-to-date stock of 


Norwegian Books 


on this side of the Atlantic 
CLASSICS RELIGIOUS MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL FICTION HISTORICAL 
Write for our complete catalog 


Nordisk Tidende’s Bcokstore 
4808 FOURTH AVENUE BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN 


INC. 


Art of 


Exquisite 


155 WEST 57TH STREET 
Opposite Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK CITY 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 










TRADE NOTES 


SwepisH INVENTION STaRTs 
New Moror Company 

The Hesselman Motor Corporation has ‘been 
organized in Stockholm to exploit a new motor 
engine by K. J. E. Hesselman. The capital is 
275,000 pounds sterling. English capitalists are 
also interested. Among the members of the board 
of directors are Oscar Rydbeck, chairman of the 
board of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, 
and Col. Sir Harold Wernher, chairman of the 
English Electro-Lux Corporation. The new motor 
uses oil and as compared with gasoline is said 
to effect a savings of 25 per cent with regard to 
quantity, and the net savings are expected to 
ultimately run as high as 75 per cent. The new 


























concern supplements the Oil Motors Limited 
which a year ago took the option on the Hessel- 
man invention. The inventor has _ heretofore 





specialized in the designing of Diesel engines. 





Svatsparp Coat Mines Have 
Promisinc Future 

Although the Norwegian government has spent 
many millions of kroner in the development of 
coal mining in Svalbard, confidence has not les- 
sened in the ultimate profits to come from that 
Norwegian possession. At the present time the 
Great Norwegian Company is producing some 
200,000 tons of coal a year. 
Aftenposten a recent visitor to Svalbard gives 
his impressions of the present conditions in the 
coal districts, and he states that considering the 
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Denmark’s TraveE Now Exceens 
Pre-War LEVEL 

In the value of exports per capita Denma ; 
today ranking first among the European countig, 
In 1913 it ranked fifth. Exports of butter aj 
bacon account for about two-thirds of Danish o. 
ports. In the distribution of trade Great Brits 
stands first, purchasing about 56 per cent of Days 
products, followed by Germany which takes new 
21 per cent. Quantitatively, the annual forein 
trade amounts to more than 12,000,000 metric tog 
of which imports constitute about 84 per cent, 














Tur SwepisH Co-oPpERATIve Society 
INTERESTS ALL OF SCANDINAVIA 

At the annual meeting of the Swedish Co-oper- 
tive Society, held in Stockholm, representatir; 
of Norway and Denmark, as well as Great Brita 
and Germany, were present to learn more abi 
the successful operation of the society which i 
a comparatively short time has established itseli 
so permanent a foundation as to invite internatia- 
al inspection. With a turnover of 473,300,000 krone 






















MOUTH WASH 


STROHMEYER & ARPE Co. 
139-41 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 



























PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 


Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 














Lunch with Swedish Smérgdsbord $1.00 
Dinner with Swedish Smorgasbord $1.75 


4 La Carte all Day Concert Orchestra 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 













in 1929, the society at the same time increas Sc 
its capital from 13,000,000 kronor to 96,100j 
kronor. The membership has been increased { 
421,000. Besides the great number of retail stor 
the organization now has in successful operatin 
In an interview in two of the largest flour mills in Sweden. It ak 
operates a margarine factory, a boot and she 
factory, and a factory for making artificial fer: 
lizer. 
QUST: SK ETT) , " 
TOOTH PASTE 
Th Swedish h | ON 
e famous Swedish preparations for the care of the mouth and teeth. - 
Representatives in U.S.A. 
THE SWEDISH PRODUCE Co. 
657 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
. What an Advertiser Says: 
“We have been having such 
D 
splendid results from the adver 
tising we have had _ running 
continuously in the Review that, 
without solicitation, we feel bound 2 
. : 
to tell you what a splendid medium 15 
Ses 
your paper is.” Sa 


—New York 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 





NORWEGIAN 
PN Ler 
eis 


DIRECT TO 


NORWAY 


Modern Twin Screw Steamers 


“STAVANGERFJORD” IN 8-9 DAYS 


and 
“BERGENSFJORD” 


NORWAY’S 


Scenery with wonderful Hotels and Resorts scattered along picturesque Mountain- and Fjord-sides, 
beautified by the colors of the Fall, is unrivaled in any part of the world. 


SAILINGS 


From From New York 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


All steamers call at Halifax, Westbound. §Calls at Halifax, Eastbound. 


Note Our Moderate Off-Season Round Trip Rates 


CABIN TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
ONE WAY, Minimum - - - - - $145.00 ONE WAY - - - - - - - - - $121.00 
ROUND TRIP, Both ways Off-Season, $255.50 ROUND TRIP, Off-Season - - - $200.00 


THIRD CLASS 
ONE WAY - - - - - - - - - $105.50 
ROUND TRIP, All Year - - - - $178.00 


Our passengers have the privilege, without extra cost, of proceeding by the famous 
Picturesque mountain railway from Bergen to Oslo 


Daily convenient connections to SWEDEN, DENMARK, ICELAND, FINLAND and the CONTINENT 


For full information, illustrated literature and assistance in obtaining necessary documents, 
apply to our agents, or to 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
2 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK Telephone Bowling Green 5570 


15 RUCAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
er Drive Metropolitan Life Bldg., 129-131 South Third St. 278 Main Street 

Seattle, Wash. : REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC. Douglas Bldg., 4thand Union 
San Francisco, Cal.: EDWARDS & VICKERY 29 Geary Street 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Revirw 





TRAVEL AND HOTELS 


SPEED a 


ON THE WORLD'S TWO FASTEST LINERS 


EUROPA*BREMEN 


WITH THEIR SWIFT COMPANION 


COLUMBUS 


IN LLOYD EXPRESS 


* 
LEISURE 


IN THE COMFORT AND LUXURY OF 


LLOYD CABIN 
LINERS 


Weekly Sailings vote 


LOYD 


87 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Bowling Green 3880 e or your local agent 


Motel Astor 


TIMES SQUARE 


— 
 ——— ) 


As the hub of a wheel 
remains centered with 
movement all about it. . . 
so the Hotel Astor—at the 
hub of New York—is a 
center of quiet ease and 
convenience from which to 

radiate your 


activities. 


FRED A. MUSCHENHEIM 


NEW YORK CITY 





SHIPPING NOTEs 


SwepisH Marine Exposirion 
To BE Hep 1n 1932 


The Géteborg Marine Museum Society is pre 
paring to observe the two hundredth anniven 
of the sailing of the Swedish Kast India Com. 
pany’s first ship, the Fredericus Rez Suecin 
for Canton, China, in 1732, with an exposition ty, 
years hence that will show the development of the 
country’s shipping from then until the Dresen 
day. All of the leading shipping companies i 
Sweden are expected to participate and it js |. 
lieved that Scandinavia as a whole will take a 
interest in this enterprise which is to commen 
rate an event that brought the Northern countris 
and the far East into closer contact with an ew 
increasing benefit to those concerned, 


Moore & McCormack’s CorpeNHAGEN 
Hargor PLans 


The visit of President Moore, of Moore & Mc 
Cormack, to Copenhagen, lent renewed interest 
the company’s plan for extensive private dockix 
privileges in the Danish Free Port. While \t, 
Moore has visited Copenhagen a number of tins 
before, the negotiations for better docking fail. 
ties have been in the hands of the compan’ 
representative, Captain Wm. Rague. The pur 
committee is now taking the proposition unde 
advisement and expects to give its decision so 
as to what can be done for the New York shipping 
firm. 


Norwecian America Line Apps 
Bie FRreicuters to FLEET 

The increase in cargo traffic between New Yor 
and Scandinavian ports has caused the Norwegia 
America Line to build two new big freight shijs 
of the Diesel engine type. The ships also hare 
cabin accommodations for a few passengers. The 
have been named Larviksfjord and Ténsbergfjoi 
and both ships have already made several row 
trips between New York and Norwegian ports 
record time. 


Speepier Carco Suirs ror AMERICAN 
MercuHant Marine UrcGep 

Edward N. Hurley, president of the Ameri 
Manufacturers’ Export Association and the form 
chairman of the United States Shipping Bow 
in a recent statement on the need for expandit 
foreign trade, declared that one of the drawbark 
was ships not fast enough for the demands . 
today. Mr. Hurley said that the average freig 
steamer now runs at a speed of from eight 7 
twelve knots per hour. This, he adds, is tree 
ships of every country. He considers it incom 
tent for a merchant in London, for instance tn 
call Chicago on the long distance, and then . 
his merchandise sent in a slow moving ship. A 
Hurley advises American shipping interest © 
build speedier vessels now before other countris 
get ahead of the United States. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REvIEW 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


8-9 Days to Gothenburg 


The Gateway to Sweden — Norway — Denmark 
With close connections to all points in Scandinavia and on the Continent 


TRAVEL IN THE NEW MOTORLINERS 


‘KUNGSHOLM” 


Length 608 Feet 
20,000 Ions Register 


24,000 Horse Power 
Displacement 26.700 Tons 


‘*GRIPSHOLM” 


Length 575 Feet 22.000 Horse Power 
18,000 Tons Register Displacement 23.400 Tons 


Scandinavia 8 Largest and Most Modern Ilfaisaliantic Passenger Laucis 
Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying Passengers in First Class 


Also Popular Cabin Liner DROTTNINGHOLM 


From PROPOSED SAILINGS From 
NEW YORK GOTHENBURG 
Oct. 4GRIPSHOLM a 
Oct. 11KUNGSHOLM - 27 
*Oct. ee 
Nov. 1 GRIPSHOLM . 
*Nov. 8KUNGSHOLM - 2§ 
*Nov. 29 DROT TNINGHOLM : 
Bec. SGRIPSHOLM. .....50cs000000 Nov. 22* 


"Calling Halifax. 


MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 
To or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Bergen, etc. 


M.S.“*Kungsholm” and M.S. ‘‘Gripsholm”’ 


First Class... .$195.00 Second Cabin....$145.00 
Cabin: SS. “Drottningholm” 


12% REBATE 
on Cabin and Second Class 


Round-Trip Tickets During Off Season 


Five PLEASURE CRUISES to the 


WEST INDIES 


and SOUTH AMERICA 
in the new de luxe Motorliner 


**KUNGSHOLM” 
From New York 
Dec. 19, Jan.10, Jan.31, Feb. 21, 
Mar. 14. 
First Cruise 17 Days, Others 18 Days 
Ports of call include Porto Rico 


Venezuela, Curacao, Panama, 
Jamaica, Havana 


Membership Limited 


GRAND CHRISTMAS EXCURSION 
TO SCANDINAVIA 


in Motorliner ‘‘“GRIPSHOLM” 
From New York, Dec. 6 


No Passports 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State St., New York 


| Cicage, ee 181 N. Michigan Ave. 


inneapolis, Minn. ........... 526 Second Ave., South 
ag ceric oa Wi een ne ae 10 State St. 
e Francisco, LS SRCROR 593 Market St., 2nd Floor 
Seattle ae ES. eSswecceenesG 1043 South Broadway 
| SCE 1338 Fourth Ave., 2nd Floor 


Dibereit, WG) ovescsceceocss 73 Monroe St., 6th Floor 
Pestlaed: OF6y cccciccciccucsccensonsuens 111 Broadway 
Montreal, Que., Can 1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 


Winnipeg, Man., Can. .....ccccccsccsees 470 Main St. 
Halifax, N.S., Can. ..cccccccccese 71 Upper Water St. 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





INSURANCE AND INDUSTRY 








MARINE INSURANCE 


Hulls Cargoes Merchandise Specie Bonds 


Issues Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of Liverpool, England 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


of New York (Marine Department) 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department) 


MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
of Liverpool (U.S. Branch) 


(Marine Department) 


84 Williams St., New York City 


John E. Hoffman . . . Marine Manager 


(Se) SSSISII ISI 


$32 


ISIS 
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INSURANCE NOTEs 


Danisu State Lire INsurRANCE 
Company’s ANNUAL Report 


In the report of the State Life Insurance (jp, 
pany of Denmark the total receipts for last yep 
are set down as 29,900,000 kroner. The insurayg 
capital amounts to 247,000,000 kroner, Ng 
policies were written amounting to 3150 
kroner. Pt 


Svea Fire Insurance Company Gets 
Masority oF Stock 1n GerMAN Company 


The Svea Insurance Company of Stockholm ; 
reported to have acquired the majority stock) 
the Hamburg-Mannheimer Insurance Company «i 
Germany. The insurance writings of the Germa 
company are about 190,000,000 Reichsmarks, 


GROWTH OF THE BALTIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
MartimMe CONFERENCE 


With twenty-one countries interested in ty 
Baltic and International Maritime Conference ty 
membership has been increased to 650,000, Tk 
tonnage involved is nearly 10,000,000 tons, At th 
annual meeting the facts were brought out thai 
1905 the countries represented numbered only |! 
with a membership of 125 and a tonnage of ls 
than one million. The Norwegian Journal of Con- 
merce and Shipping presents an interesting revier 
of the growth of the Conference during the put 
quarter of a century. 


F. L. Smidth & Co. 


(Founded in Copenhagen, 1882) 


Designers, Equippers and Builders of 
Portland Cement-making 
Factories 


Copenhagen, Vestergade 33 K. 


(Os) 


MIDIS 


SESSILIS FEELS ISIS SISSIES) FSIS 


London, Victoria Station House, S. W. 1 
Paris, 80 Rue Taitbout 
New York, 225 Broadway 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





